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THE TRUE REMEDY OF WAR. 
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I have set before you what I deem the chief evil of war. 
It is moral evil. And from these views you will easily 
judge, what I regard as the true remedy of war, as the 
means of removing it, which above all others we should 
employ. If the most terrible view of war be, that it is 
the triumph and jubilee of selfish and malignant passions, 
then its true cure is to be sought in the diffusion of the 
principles of Universal Justice and Love, in that spirit of 
Jesus Christ, which expels the demons of selfishness and 
malignity from the heart. Even supposing, that war 
could be abolished by processes which leave the human 
character unchanged, that it could be terminated by the 
progress of a civilization, which, whilst softening manners, 
would not diminish the selfishness, mercenariness, hard- 
heartedness, fraud, ambition of men, its worst evils would 
still remain, and society would reap in some other forms 
the fruits of its guilt. God has ordained, that the wicked- 
ness within us shall always find its expression and 
punishment in outward evil. War is nothing more than 
a reflection or image of the soul. It is the fiend within 
coming out. Human history is nothing more, than the 
inward nature manifested in its native acts and issues. 
Let the soul continue unchanged; and, should war cease, 
the inward plague would still find its way to the surface. 
The infernal fire at the centre of our being, though it 
should not break forth in the wasting volcano, would not 
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slumber, but by other eruptions, more insensible, yet not 
less deadly, would lay waste human happiness. I do 
not believe, however, that any remedy but the Christian 
spirit can avail against war. The wild beast, that has 
gorged on millions of victims in every age, is not to be 
tamed by a polished or selfish civilization. Selfishness, 
however drilled into courtesy, always tends to strife. 
Man, as long as possessed by it, will sacrifice others to 
his own interest and glory, and will grow angry and 
fierce when others stand in his way. 

War will never yield but to the principles of universal 
justice and love, and these have no sure root but in the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Christianity is the true remedy 
for war, not Christianity in name, not such Christianity 
as we see, not such as has grown up under arbitrary 
governments in church and state, not such as characterizes 
any Christian sect at the present day, but Christianity 
as it lived in the soul and came forth in the life of its 
founder; a religion, that reveals man as the object of 
God’s infinite love, and which commends him to the 
unbounded love of his brethren; a religion, the essence 
of which is self-denial, self-sacrifice, in the cause of 
human nature; a religion, which proscribes, as among 
the worst sins, the passion of man for rule and dominion 
over his fellow-creatures; which knows nothing of rich 
or poor, high or low, bond or free, and casts down all the 
walls of partition which sever men from one another’s 
sympathy and respect. 

Christian love alone can supplant war; and this love is 
not a mere emotion, a tenderness awakened by human 
suffering, but an intelligent, moral, spiritual love, a per- 
ception and deep feeling of the sacredness of human 
nature, a recognition of the inalienable rights, the solemn 
claims, of every human being. It protests fearlessly 
against all wrong, no matter how obscure the victim. It 
desires to lift up each and all, no matter how fallen. It 
is a sympathy with the spiritual principle dwelling under 
every human form. ‘This is the love which is to conquer 
war; and as yet this has been but little diffused. ‘The 
Quakers indeed have protested against war as unchris- 
tian, but have done little towards bringing into clear 
light, and sending forth with new power, the spirit to 
which war is to yield. Cutting themselves off by out- 
ward peculiarities from the community, secluding them- 
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selves from ordinary intercourse through fear of moral 
infection, living almost as a separate race, they have been 
little felt in society; they have done little to awaken that 
deep religious interest in man as man, that sensibility 
to his rights, that hatred of all wrong, that thirst for 
the elevation of every human being, in which Christian 
love finds its truest manifestation. Every sect has as 
yet been too imbued with the spirit of sects, and has 
inherited too largely the exclusiveness of past ages, to 
understand or spread the true spirit of human brother- 
hood. ‘The love which Christ breathes, which looks 
through man’s body to the immortal spirit, which sees 
something divine in the rational and moral powers of the 
lowest human being, and which challenges for the lowest, 
the sympathy, respect, and fostering aid of his race; this 
has been rare, and yet it is only by the gradual diffusion 
of this, that the plague of war can be stayed. This 
reverence for humanity, could it even prevail through a 
narrow sphere, could it bind together but a small body of 
men, would send forth a testimony against war, which 
would break the ‘slumber of the Christian world, and 
which would strike awe into many a contemner of his 
race. 

I am aware, that others are hoping for the abolition of 
war by other causes; and other causes, I am aware, must 
be brought into action. I only say, that, unless joined 
with the spirit of Christianity, they give no assurance of 
continued repose. 





THE POSSIBILITY OF ABOLISHING WAR. 


Tue evils of war none will deny; but not a few doubt 
the possibility of abolishing a custom so long-continued, 
so deeply rooted in the worst passions of mankind, and so 
universally wrought into the very texture of society and 
government. Our object is so good, they will not oppose 
us; but they have so little faith in its practicability as to 
withhold their active co-operation; and even tell us, we 
might as well think to chain up the lightning, or hold 
down the earthquake, as dream of banishing war from 
such a world as ours. 

This skepticism is not peculiar to the cause of peace. 
We can hardly name an enterprise of benevolence or 
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reform that was not obliged at its outset to encounter 
the same obstacle from multitudes, even of good men. 
“* How apt,” says Dr. Rush, ‘are mankind to brand as 
visionary every proposition for innovation. ‘There never 
was an improvement in any art or science, nor a proposal 
for meliorating the condition of man in any age or coun- 
try, that has not been considered as an Utopian scheme.” 
The present methods of treating the small-pox, fevers, and 
other diseases, were at first viewed, not only with dis- 
trust, but absolute horror; and every one knows, that 
efforts in the cause of temperance, and for the abolition of 
the slave-trade, were for a time regarded as utterly vision- 
ary and hopeless. ‘The use of the magnet in navigation, 
the application of steam to mechanical purposes, a mul- 
titude of inventions and improvements, now familiar as 
household words, were at first treated with utter incredu- 
lity and contempt. ‘‘ What,” said members of the 
French cabinet to Fulton when soliciting their patron- 
age, ‘‘do you presume to think you can ever propel a boat 
by steam, at the rate of four miles an hour?’ ‘“ Yes, 
indeed,”’ replied the enthusiast; “‘and, if you’ll furnish 
me the means, I will eventually reach even six miles an 
hour.”’ The wise men of France turned their backs on 
the poor inventor; and, in less than thirty years, thou- 
sands of steam-vessels, moving at the rate not of six, but 
fifteen or twenty miles an hour, are every where pro- 
claiming the enthusiast to have been far wiser than the 
skeptic, and infinitely more useful to mankind. 

But what do the friends of peace seek to accomplish? 
Here is our whole object. Only the abolition of war 
among nations professedly Christian. We dream not of 
extending our efforts beyond the limits of Christendom ; 
we rely for success entirely on the gospel as God’s sove- 
reign remedy for all the moral maladies of mankind ; and 
our highest hopes will be realized when war shall be 
banished from every Christian land, and peace be made, 
asa part of our religion, to go hand in hand with the 
gospel over the whole earth, and the world thus be— 
what it never yet has been—converted to peace as fast as 
it shall be to God. 

Now, is such an object unattainable? Do you really 
think it impossible for peace to prevail wherever the 
gospel itself does? If so, where lies the impossibility ? 
In the nature of man? Then show us in what part of 
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his nature. In his intellect, his conscience, or his heart? 
Has he any principle, any passion, any habit, that defies 
the utmost power of God’s truth and spirit? No; none 
of his faults are absolutely incorrigible; and, if war be 
the work of men, it surely can be done away by a right 
use of the requisite means. 'To suppose the contrary 
would be a gross libel on human nature, and an impious 
limitation of His power who hath the hearts of all entirely 
in his hands, and doth his pleasure alike in the armies of 
heaven, and among the inhabitants of the earth. 

Let us look next at the nature of war itself, and see if 
we can find there any thing to forbid the possibility of its 
abolition. It is a custom; and all customs are from their 
very nature subject to the will of men, liable to change, 
and capable of being entirely reformed. ‘These properties 
are essential to any custom, and include of course the 
possibility of its abolition. 

I know very well how common it has been, if it is not 
still, to represent war, unlike any other custom, as a 
natural, necessary evil that can be resisted no better than 
a pestilence, a tempest, or an earthquake. Strange mis- 
conception! Did you ever hear of a war, without any 
human agency, bursting upon mankind like lightning 
from the cloud, or like the eruptions of a voleano? Does 
it, like a tornado or the cholera, spring from causes 
beyond our control? A war without human hearts to 
will it, or human hands to carry it on! Is it not depend- 
ent so entirely on the will of men as to come and go just 
at their bidding? Is there any physical necessity which 
compels them, whether they will or not, to butcher one 
another? Such questions answer themselves, and prove 
that war comes solely from the wrong choice of men, and 
must of necessity cease whenever they shall choose to 
discard it. Can civilized, Christians nations never be 
persuaded to abstain from the wholesale butchery of one 
another as a means of settling their disputes? ‘The 
advocates of war tell us they never can be; but we, rely- 
ing on the corrigibility of human nature, fully believe they 
can be thus persuaded, and will be, under the influences 
of the gospel rightly applied. 

But do you still plead for the necessity of war? Neces- 
sary for what? For the gratification -of bad passions? 
But these passions may be restrained, or taught to gratify 
themselves in other ways than the wholesale butcheries 
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of war. Necessary for the vindication of our rights, for 
the redress of our wrongs, for the protection of our inter- 
ests? Better means than the sword for all these purposes 
are clearly possible, and fast coming to be adopted. 
Necessary for a nation’s honor? The plea of the duellist ; 
and, when public sentiment shall be thoroughly Chris- 
tianized, it will be as disgraceful for a nation to wage 
war, as itis now in New England to fight aduel. Neces- 
sary for the safety of nations? All their danger arises from 
the war-system itself; and, were that system univer- 
sally relinquished, there would be no aggression to resist. 
War necessary because nations have been so long accus- 
tomed to it? This argument would prove the impos- 
sibility of any reform, improvement or change. If war 
cannot be abolished because it has continued so long, then 
every form of idolatry, all the barbarous customs of our 
own ancestors, all the errors and sins of past ages, must 
have remained to this hour. War necessary because 
nations recognize no other arbiter of their disputes? 
The assertion is not strictly true at the present day; but, 
if it were, it would not disprove the possibility of super- 
seding this custom. Once individuals had no other means 
than brute violence for the redress of their wrongs, or the 
adjustment of their difficulties; but, if that old practice of 
private wars gave place, ages ago, to codes and courts of 
law between individuals, it is equally possible for nations, 
if they choose, to provide similar methods for the settle- 
ment of all their disputes without the effusion of blood. 

Nor does society or government oppose any insuperable 
obstacles to the prevalence of peace. Grant that the 
spirit and principles of war are through the world wrought 
into the very texture of them both; but so were a mul- 
titude of other customs that have already been banished 
from Christian and even from Pagan lands. Society and 
government, each the work of men, are necessarily mould- 
ed to their will, and not only may, but absolutely must 
receive just such modifications as they shall choose. 
Only let them universally demand the change requisite 
for the permanent peace of the world; and such a change 
would soon pervade, as a matter of course, every society 
and government on earth. 

Need we, then, despair in view of the influences which 
have for so many ages been leagued all over the world in 
support of the war-system? ‘T'rue, these influences are 
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exceedingly powerful; but they are all dependent entirely 
on the will of men; and such a change in their views and 
feelings as we seek to produce, would enlist every one of 
them on the side of peace. Only turn the popular cur- 
rent; and on its bosom war would ere-long float spon- 
taneously from Christendom for ever, just as the tide of a 
regenerated public sentiment has drifted away a variety 
of kindred practices. 

But do you deem it impossible thus to revolutionize the 
war-sentiments even of Christendom? The history of man, 
the promises of God, and the acknowledged power of his 
gospel, all forbid such a supposition. Grant that the 
means, requisite for this purpose, are not now in use to 
any great extent; but the Bible prescribes and provides 
such means; and, if the friends of God and man would 
only use them aright, we might confidently expect 
ultimate, if not speedy success. 

Glance at the history of kindred reforms. Long was 
knight-errantry the admiration of all Christendom; but 
where is it now? Vanished from the earth; its very 
name a term of reproach; its memory living mainly in 
those works of genius which ridiculed its follies from the 
world. Nearly the same might be said of the Crusades, 
and all wars of religion, the prosecution of which was 
once regarded as the highest service a Christian could 
render to the God of peace ! 

For ages did the trial by ordeal and judicial combat 
prevail. ‘The accused was required to fight his accuser 
in single combat, or plunge his arm into boiling 
water, or lift a red-hot iron with his naked hand, or walk 
bare-footed over burning plough-shares, or pass through 
other trials equally severe and perilous. Such trials were 
conducted with ceremonies the most solemn; the ministers 
of religion were wont to be present; the Almighty was 
invoked to interpose in behalf of the innocent; and who- 
ever escaped the ordeal unhurt, or came from the combat 
victorious, was said to be acquitted by ‘the judgment of 
God.”’ This custom, sanctioned by every class in society, 
by the wisest monarchs, and the highest dignitaries in 
the church, reigned for centuries all over Europe; nor is 
it more than two hundred years since it ceased entirely 
from Christendom. 

Even matters of religion were submitted to this strange 
test. In the eleventh century, the question was agitated 
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in Spain, whether the Musarabic liturgy so long used 
there, or the one recommended by the See of Rome, con- 
tained the form of worship most acceptable to God. On 
this point a violent contest ensued between the Spaniards 
and the Popes; the nobles proposed to decide the con- 
troversy by the sword; the king seconded their sug- 
gestion, and the champions in full armor entered the lists. 
The Musarabic liturgy was victorious; but the vanquish- 
ed party succeeded in procuring another and a different 
trial. A great fire was kindled; a copy of each liturgy 
was thrown into the flames; and it was agreed, that the 
one which stood this test, should be received in all the 
churches of Spain. ‘The Musarabic still triumphed, and, 
if we may credit the writers of that age, came out of the 
fire unhurt, while the other was burnt to ashes. 

But let us leave those dark ages, and come down to 
the dawn of the nineteenth century. Long had Chris- 
tians themselves, apparently without remorse, and cer- 
tainly without reproach, continued to engage in the 
slave-trade ; and nearly all the apologies now pleaded for 
war, were then reiterated to justify that atrocious traffic 
in the bodies and souls of men. Prejudice, and passion, 
and interest, and inveterate custom, all clamored loud in 
its behalf, and covered for a time with obloquy and 
reproach the few that dared to beard the monster in his 
very den. But humanity and religion could bear it no 
longer; and the fire-side, the pulpit and the senate, the 
cottage and the palace, at length rang in thunders of 
denunciation against the vampyre gorged for so many 
ages with the blood of a continent. Public opinion, formed 
expressly for the purpose, decreed its doom; and the 
result is on record. ‘The slave-trade is now regarded as 
piracy; the slave-trader is put under the ban of the 
civilized world as fit only for the gallows; and, though 
Africa still bleeds at many a pore from the same cause, 
yet that practice has doubtless received its death-blow. 

It were easy to multiply examples; but why allude to 
intemperance, and persecution, and ,witchcraft, and other 
evils already abolished, or put in a train which promises 
their ultimate abolition? I need not surely specify any 
more cases; for, if such customs as knight-errantry, 
judicial combat, and the slave-trade have already been 
wholly, or but partially done away, is there no possibility 
of putting anend to war? Is this custom alone proof 
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against the combined power of earth and heaven arrayed 
against it? 

Review next the meliorations of war itself. Bad as the 
custom still is, it has already lost more than half its 
primitive horrors, and undergone changes much greater 
than would now suflice to abolish it entirely. Its former 
atrocities are well nigh incredible. Belligerents employed 
whatever means would best subserve their purposes of 
conquest, plunder or revenge. ‘They poisoned wells, and 
butchered men, women and children without distinction. 
They spared nothing. Prisoners they massacred in cold 
blood, or tortured with the most exquisite cruelty; and, 
when unable to reduce a fortified place, they would some- 
times collect before it a multitude of these victims, and, 
putting them all to the sword, leave their carcasses un- 
buried, that the stench might compel the garrison to 
retire! Such atrocities were practised by the most 
polished nations of antiquity. In Rome, prisoners were 
either sold as slaves, or put to death at pleasure. Kings 
and nobles, women and children of high birth, chained to 
the victor’s car, were dragged in triumph through the 
streets, and then doomed to a cruel death, or left to end 
their days in severe and hopeless bondage; while others 
less distinguished, were compelled as gladiators to butcher 
one another by thousands for the amusement of Roman 
citizens! But such barbarities are indignantly discarded 
from the present war-system of Christendom; and if thus 
ten steps have already been taken—they confessedly 
have—towards abolishing this. custom, is there no pos- 
sibility of taking the six more that alone are requisite to 
complete its abolition ? 

Nor is even this all; for certain kinds of war have 
actually been abolished. Private or feudal wars, once 
waged between the petty chieftains of Europe, and fre- 
quently occasioning even more mischief than flows now 
from the collision of empires, continued for centuries to 
make the very heart of Christendom a scene of confusion 
and terror. ‘There was no safety, no repose. Every 
baron claimed the right, just as nations now do, of warring 
against his neighbor at pleasure. His castle was his 
fortress, and every one of his vassals a soldier bound to 
take the field at the bidding of his lord. War was their 
business; and all Europe they kept in ceaseless commo- 
tion or alarm. The evil seemed intolerable; and the 
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strongest influences of Christendom were arrayed against 
it. Checks were devised, and restrictions gradually im- 
posed; the Royal ‘Truce, and the Truce of God were 
introduced; associations were formed for promoting 
peace, and bonds for mutual security were given; the 
emperor and the pope, the magistrate and the priest, the 
ruler and the citizen, all combined against it, and succeed- 
ed, though not till after the lapse of four or five centuries, 
in exterminating a species of war as dreadful as any that 
ever scourged our world. And would not similar efforts 
bring international wars to an end? 

Glance at some of the causes now at work to hasten 
such a result. I have not time even to name a tithe of 
these causes ; it would require a volume to do any sort of 
justice to this part of our subject; and it must for the 
present suffice to know, that all the means of general 
improvement, all the good influences of the age, are so 
many handmaids to the cause of peace, and harbingers of 
its universal spread and triumph. ‘The progress of free- 
dom, and popular education ;—the growing influence of 
the people, always the chief sufferers from war, over 
every form of government ;—the vastly augmented power 
of public opinion fast becoming more and more and more 
pacific ;—the spirit of free inquiry, and the wide diffusion 
of knowledge through presses, and pulpits, and schools ;— 
the disposition to force old usages, institutions and opin- 
ions through the severest ordeals ;—the various improve- 
ments which philanthropy, genius, and even avarice itself 
are every where making in the character and condition of 
mankind ;—the actual disuse of war, and the marked 
desire of rulers themselves to supersede it by the adoption 
of pacific expedients that promise ere-long to re-construct 
the international policy of the civilized world ;—the pacific 
tendencies of literature, science, and all the arts that 
minister to individual comfort, or national prosperity ;— 
the more frequent, more extended intercourse of Christians 
and learned men in different parts of the earth ;—the wide 
extension of commerce, and the consequent interlinking 
over the globe of interests which war must destroy ;—the 
rapid spread of the gospel in Pagan lands, the fuller de- 
velopment of its spirit in Christendom, and the more 
direct, more efficacious application of its principles to 
every species of sin and misery;—all the enterprises of 
associated benevolence and reform, but especially the 
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combined efforts made to disseminate the principles of 
peace, to pour the full light of heaven on the guilt and 
evils of war, and thus unite the friends of God and man 
every where against this master-scourge of our race ;— 
such are some of the influences now at work in behalf of 
universal and permanent peace. 

Nor have these causes been at workin vain. ‘ Already 
is the process begun, by which Jehovah is going to fulfil 
the amazing predictions of his word. Even now is the 
fire kindled at the forges where swords are yet to be 
beaten into plough-shares, and spears into pruning-hooks. 
The teachers are already abroad who shall persuade the 
nations to learn war no more. If we would hasten that 
day, we have only to throw ourselves into the current, 
and we may row with the tide. ‘There may be here and 
there a counter-current; but the main stream is flowing 
steadily on, and the order of Providence is rolling forward 
the sure result.” 

The gospel, rightly applied, is amply sufficient for 
such a result. It is God’s own power at work for the 
world’s eventual deliverance from all forms of error, sin 
and misery. ‘There is no passion it cannot subdue, no 
vice it cannot reform, no evil custom it cannot abolish, 
no moral malady it cannot cure, no inveteracy of error or 
sin from which it cannot reclaim. Its history, as well as 
its nature, proves its power; and a libel would it be on 
God himself to suppose his chosen instrument for a 
world’s spiritual renovation, inadequate to the task of 
exterminating war from every land blest with its heaven- 
ly light. 

On this point God has taken care to leave no room for 
doubt. Expressly, repeatedly has he promised, that 
‘the earth shall yet be filled with the knowledge of his 
name, even as the waters cover the sea;’ that ‘the 
kingdoms of this world shall all become the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ ;’ and then ‘shall they 
beat their swords into plough-shares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks; nation shall no longer lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.’ 
Thus has God promised the world’s eventual pacification 
as explicitly as he has the world’s conversion, or even the 
salvation of any believer in Jesus; and we must either 
discard the whole Bible, or believe in the possibility, the 
absolute certainty of universal and permanent peace. 
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It is not incumbent on us to show how these pro- 
phecies, any more than how the other promises of God, 
are to be fulfilled; and yet it were easy to point out a 
variety of expedients that might, with safety and success, 
take the place of war. ‘There is in truth no more need of 
this custom among Christian nations than there is of 
Paganism itself. ‘They could, if they would, settle all 
their difficulties without war as well as the members of 
a church can theirs without duels. ‘There is no impos- 
sibility in the case. Substitutes far better than the sword 
for all purposes of protection and redress, might be made 
to supersede entirely the alleged necessity of war between 
nations, just as codes and courts of law did the practice 
of war between individuals. 

Let us analyze this plea of necessity. Men at the 
South insist on the necessity of duelling; but are they 
really compelled, whether they will or not, to shoot, and 
stab, and hew each other down in cold blood? There is 
no such compulsion in the case; they musi solely be- 
eause they will, And why will they? Why does 
excited passion at the South vent itself in duels? Cus- 
tom there has hewn out this channel of blood into which 
excited passion flows. But why in New England does 
the same degree of passion never lead to duels? Public 
opinion here frowns upon the duellist as a cool, calcula- 
ting murderer. Yet is human nature the same in South 
Carolina that it is in Massachusetts; the whole difference 
arises from the different education of the two commu- 
nities; and, were all mankind educated to regard war as 
we do the kindred custom of duelling, nations would 
no more dream of venting their passions, or settling their 
disputes by war, than Christians do theirs by duels. 

Mark the result in both customs. What settles a quar- 
rel between duellists? Not the shots or stabs interchanged, 
but the explanation subsequently given and accepted. 
They fight merely to make it honorable to explain; and 
that explanation, should custom so decide, might come 
just as well before as after fighting. So in war, the figm.- 
ing, in almost every case of civilized warfare, is only 
preliminary to steps for settling the dispute on grounds of 
equity and reason. They, too, fight solely to render 1t 
honorable, or themselves willing to negotiate, or refer, or 
employ some other pacific expedients that might be used 
even more successfully before the war than after it. 
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We cannot dwell on these substitutes—negotiation, 
arbitration, mediation, a congress of nations, all founded 
on the principle of amicable agreement between the par- 
ties, or that of reference to a third party mutually chosen ; 
expedients essentially the same with those which are so 
generally adopted by men of sense and virtue in social 
life; expedients that have in past ages been occasionally 
employed by nations with signal success; expedients that 
are certainly possible, and, if so, render war entirely un- 
necessary, except from the wrong choice of men. 

But is there no possibility of changing this choice? 
Is Christendom itself, with its Bibles, and Sabbaths, and 
churches, its preachers of peace, and all its instrumental- 
ities for the reformation of mankind, such a kennel of 
blood-hounds as never to be won from the love of mutual 
butchery? Let us bring the question home to your own 
bosom. Will you acknowledge yourself to be such an 
insatiate blood-leech that you never can, never will give 
up war? No; you abhor the custom, and would gladly 
supersede it entirely by better methods for the adjustment 
of national difficulties. Go to your neighbor; and will 
he not readily respond to these views of your own? Go 
through the land, traverse the civilized world; and how 
few could you find that did not feel, or might not easily 
be made to feel, your own abhorrence of war, and desire 
for peace. Where then is the impossibility of changing 
the war choice of mankind? Is there no power in the 
family, the school, or the church,.none in the press, or the 
pulpit, none in civilization, or Christianity, to reclaim the 
inhabitants even of Christendom from their love of war, 
and persuade them to adopt other means than the sword 
for the settlement of their disputes ? 

True, such a result we do not expect, as no man in his 
senses can expect any moral result, without the use of 
appropriate means. ‘I‘he moral suasion of the gospel, the 
power of Christian truth and love, must be applied long 
and well to this custom. Light must be poured upon it 
from reason and history; its enormous guilt must be set 
forth in the full blaze of revelation; its immeasurable 
evils for time and eternity must be spread as far as pos- 
sible before every class in the community; and such a 
process of exposure must be continued, until the mass of 
minds in every Christian land shall come to regard this 
relic of a bloody and barbarous Paganism with a portion 
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of God’s own unmingled abhorrence. Christians must asa 
body gird themselves in earnest for this work as peculiar- 
ly their own; preachers of the gospel must enforce its 
pacific, just as they do any of its other truths, and pour 
down upon this mass of crime and misery a flood of 
heaven’s own light; the press must be made to teem 
every week with facts, and arguments, and appeals in 
behalf of this cause; teachers in all our schools must 
instil the sentiments of peace into the young minds under 
their care; and all pious parents must carefully guard 
their own children against the manifold delusions of war. 
Let them sport with no more of its toys, and listen to no 
more of its songs, and gaze at no more of its pictures or 
glittering armor, and be present at no more of its fasci- 
nating displays, and witness no more of its pomp, parade 
or splendor, but honestly teach them to regard every 
shred of this custom as steeped in pollution, blood and 


tears. 
Let all this be done; and God’s promised blessing will 


_make sure the result. Let the gospel, wherever preached, 


be rightly applied to this custom; let the press be fully 
enlisted on behalf of this cause; let every minister of the 
Prince of Peace do his whole duty on this subject; let 
Christians of every name all come up to this work as one 


.man, and put forth their utmost energies; let associations, 


if necessary, be formed, and scores of selected advocates 
plead, and the friends of humanity all rally with their 
gifts, and prayers, and personal efforts for the use of such 
means as God hath appointed for the spread of peace co- 
extensive with our peaceful religion; let books, and tracts, 
and pamphlets, and periodicals, full of stirring facts, and 
of logic all on fire, be scattered far and wide in every city 


_and town, in every village, hamlet and habitation; let 


every church, every Sabbath and common school, every 
academy and college, every seminary of learning, from 
the highest to the lowest, every fire-side in Christendom, 
become a nursery of peace to train up a whole generation 
of peace-makers; let all these hold up war before every 
class in the community as a giant offender against God, 
as the master scourge of our world; and could this or 


_any other custom long stand before such an array of 
influences ? 


Such are the instruments which the friends of peace have 
begun to employ against war; and the God of peace has 
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crowned their efforts with a degree of success, decidedly 
greater in proportion to the means used, than in any other 
enterprise now before the community. Scarce a tenth 
part as much has been done for this cause as for any 
other; and yet have we already (1842) reached results 
vastly important, and prospects still more cheering. Our 
own country has been saved from several wars that 
threatened it; the general peace of Europe has, for a 
wonder, been preserved for nearly thirty years; public sen- 
timent on this subject is widely different from what it was 
even at the beginning of the present century; difficulties 
which would once have plunged nations in blood, are 
now adjusted with scarce a thonght of resorting to arms ; 
negotiation, reference and mediation are actually taking the 
place of war, and gradually effacing the traditional belief 
of its necessity; the leading cabinets of Christendom seem 
disposed to adopt these substitutes as their settled, per- 
manent policy ; and this course, if continued only half a 
century longer, will probably supersede in time the whole 
war-system, by accustoming nations to settle their dis- 
putes in essentially the same way that individuals now 
do theirs. 

It can be done. Give us the means, and it sHaLtL be 
done T.et us have nota tenth, nor even a hundreth, but 
only one thousandth part of the money and moral power 
now wasted upon the war-system even in peace; and we 
will, with the promised aid and blessing of God, set at 
work such a train of influences as shall ere-long banish 
this custom from every Christian land, or so far neutralize 
its power, as to leave only its skeleton to show future ages 
what the monster was! 





ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


It is not our wish to preserve a record of all that is said and done 
on the subject of peace; but there is in the possession of our friends a 
variety of facts that would furnish very pertinent and vivid illustrations. 
Of this kind are the following from the pen of one now in our service ; 
and we think our readers, from their interest in these, will desire more 
of the same class. We wish for facts—the more, the better—which 
will illustrate and enforce principles. 


WAR-MINISTERS:—A CHAPLAIN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


I have just returned from conversation with a chaplain in our Rev- 
olutionary War, a queer specimen of Christianity. Though no longer 
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a minister of the gospel, he was five years in the war of the Revolution 
as a chaplain; and he now receives, at a very advanced age, a pension 
of about $600 a year. Apparently vigorous still in body and mind, he 
entered at once into conversation, and he maintained it for half an hour 
with ease, fluency and force. 

Alone, I was obliged to introduce myself as “a servant of peace ”” 

“Servant of peace !” 

Yes, Sir; a servant of the American Peace Society, whose object is 
to do away the custom of war, and get nations, like individuals, into 
the habit of settling their disputes without killing each other. 

“Then, I am against you; I am for war.” 

What! a man that has seen so much of its evils, in favor of such 
a custom? Not a few even of the Jeaders in our Revolutionary War, 
such as I"ranklin, Rush and Jefferson, came out of it with a deep abhor- 
rence of the practice, and avowed sentiments strongly pacific. 

“JT don’t know, nor much care, what they thought; I am for war. I 
was then, I am still, and I always shall be.” 

So, I fear, Sir; but how do you justify such a practice ? 

“Why, as to that, I don’t like the practice myself; but it is necessa- 
ry, and we must keep it up.” 

How so? War necessary—for what ? 

“Why, for peace sometimes, and also for the fulfilment of God’s 
promises. War is the way to get peace. Isn’t that the way they 
commonly do—fight awhile, and then make peace ?” 

True; but what good does the fighting do? They always stop 
fighting, you know, before they try to make peace. 

“T know it; but they fight first, and that just shows how necessary 
war often is for getting peace. I tell you, Sir, we can’t get along 
without it; andI hold that we should always be ready for it. It never 
will do to let go of the war-system; aud we must tuke Care tu keep up 
the fighting spirit.” 

But what would you do meanwhile with the religion of peace which 
you profess ? 

“Do! My religion, Sir, tells me to fight when it’s necessary; and I 
think, instead of going around to preach peace, you should preach war. 
I preach war, and would have Christians all girded, with arms well 
furbished, for battle under the Captain of their salvation.” . 

Sir, you talk—excuse me for saying what I must—more like a priest 
of Mars, than like a follower of the Prince of Peace, and seem to re- 
present Him as a God of war mustering his devotees to battle, as the 
only way of accomplishing his purposes ef love to men. 

“Just so. Christ is the Captain of his people, and he’ll soon lead 
them forth to battle in the great valley of decision; and they should all 
be ready to follow him. I don’t believe in the ways you and others 
preach of bringing in the Millennium. It has got to come by BLoop. 

But, Sir, do you mean that Christ will literally lead his followers 
forth to battle and bloodshed ? ; 

“Yes; the Bible says so, and you'll see it ina few years. Christ 
will in eight years ride forth on his pale horse, and there will then be 
dreadful scenes of carnage. I don’t justify offensive wars, not at all; 
but Christians will be attacked, and they'll stand on the defensive as 
the champions of liberty, and slay I don’t know how many Papists, and 
other supporters of tyranny, perhaps one or two hundred millions! It 
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will begin in eight years, I tell you; and in seventy-five years after, 
Rome will be entirely destroyed, and the Pope thrown into a volcano, 
and the followers of Christ will get a glorious victory. Still there will 
remain five or six hundred millions of impenitent men; and these, I 
believe, will be destroyed in very much the same way; and then, the 
Millennium will come.” 

A Millennium of blood and desolation! Why, Sir, you would in- 
troduce that glorious era by making the world an aceldama, and a 
wilderness ! 

“ And a wilderness it will be; for I suppose most of the inhabitants 
will be killed off by the people of God, and the earth will be grown 
over again with briers and woods.” 

And that is the way to save the world? 

“That’s the way it will be done. I don’t believe, as you and others 
tell us, that all men, or a greater part of them, are to be converted. 
The battle of Gog and Magog must be fought. In about ten years, 
the Jews will settle in the Holy Land ”—and on the old man went, dis- 
coursing about the great battle to be fought in the western part of 
Palestine, and the emptying of the seventh vial into the air, and a 
second deluge of blood, shed by the disciples of the Prince of Peace, 
to usher in his millennial reign of peace over a depopulated world! I 
could bear it no longer; and, as I[ turned to go away, the old man, 
warm-hearted after all, tcok me by the hand, and, after insisting that 
Christians should keep their arms all bright for war, added significant- 
ly, * You'll see in eight years from this.” 


COST OF A TRAINING. 


Not long since I chanced, in the eastern part of Connecticut, to 
meet, at the house of their father, two pious young men so inquisitive 
on such subjects as not to have overlooked that of peace. Our friends 
in that State, under the influence of the lamented Watson, had thrown 
some peace publications in their way, and I found them strong in their 
convictions and sympathies with us. They were well disposed to aid 
us, yet suggested the general want of means in the community. But, 
said 1, the war-system, the support of your militia alone, taxes them 
incomparably more than would be requisite for the full and speedy 
success of our cause. You say they are goingsto have a grand muster, 
a brigade training, hard by you; and that alone will cost the people 
of this region more than all that the whole State has ever given for 
peace. 

“More! yes, indeed, ten times as much. I doubt whether this 
State has ever given $5,000, if it has more than half that sum, for the 
cause of peace; but when there was a brigade training a few years 
ago, the commanding officer, a man of wealth, was said to have spent 
upon it three or four thousand dollars from his own purse ; and my in- 
structer in the academy I was then attending, a person curious in such 
calculations, estimated the sum total of expenses, in money, and time, 
and suspension of business, at $80,000!” 

What a commentary on the character of the age, on the tyranny of 
custom, and the weakness of man! Eighty thousand dollars cheerfully 
wasted by a small section of one of our smallest States on a single 
training; while the whole country, all “as good friends of peace as 
any body,” gave in twenty-five years for the cause of peace an average 
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of not more than $1,000 a year! I thank God, that his children, if not 
others, are beginning to learn a little more wisdom, and to practise a 
little more consistency by rallying for the support of peace. 


VOLUNTARY EXPENSES IN THE MILITIA. 


The expenses incident to militia trainings, are in part compulsory ; 
but the expenses of the officers are voluntarily incurred in obedience 
to custom, vanity or ambition. When our militia system was popular, 
we could rarely find a man so much aloof from such influences as to 
decline any office; and, obliged not only to purchase his own uniform 
and equipments, but to treat all his electors at the time of his promo- 
tion, and often to provide subsequently expensive entertainments for 
his subordinates in office or arms, he was inevitably drawn into large 
expenses. 

Of this fact I have met with frequent and startling illustrations. “I 
wish,” said a good man in moderate circumstances, “I now had what 
the militia system cost me, to give the cause of peace.” And how 
much would that be? “I can’t tell precisely; but I paid out directly 
not less than $300; and, if I reckoned my time, and the suspension or 
derangement of my business, it could not fall short of $500.” 

“T can’t give you any thing,” said another good man. “I wish I 
could ; but I’in poor; the times have crippled me.” But you have paid, 
if you are not paying now, vastly more for the war-system, than I ask 
for the cause of peace. “That’s all very true; and, if I had back the 
hundreds I have worse than wasted in that way, you should have it 
with all my heart.” 

It is not long since I met a venerable relic of our Revolutionary 
War. A student in the College at Princeton, N.J., he was driven with 
his associates from that place by the contending armies under Wash- 
ington and Howe. He came to Yale College; but his youthful ardor 
soon pushed him into the army, and he subsequently became a high 
and distinguished officer in the militia. Finding him not only a repu- 
table professor of religion, but a man of some considerable property, I 
asked his aid in our cause. The good man, for such I must regard 
him, complimented the cause very much in the style of one who is “as 
much for peace as any body—so much so that he would have it, even 
if he had to fight for it;’ but he concluded his eulogy on the cause 
with a refusal of aid on the ground of present inability. Such a reply 
I could not meet, but ventured an allusion to what war had cost him. 
“Yes,” said the old man, “I know something about what it costs; for 
I-have been pretty much through the mill.” Your expenses as an 
efficer, general, must have been somewhat large. “Large! Why, 
Sir, I have spent in all not less than $10,000 as an officer in the militia; 
and there’s my son, yonder,” pointing to a house hard by, where his 
son, another general, and a member of the church, resides, “has pro- 
bably spent about as much more.” I went to the son, but got only a 
polite refusal; and, as I walked away, I could not help musing on the 
follies and inconsistencies to which the war-mania subjects even good 
men. These two professed followers of the Prince of Peace have 
paid, merely for the gratification of being military officers, $20,000, not 
by compulsion, but from choice; and now neither can give a cent to 
the cause of peace! 
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PACIFIC SPIRIT OF THE PRESS. 


The periodical press has of late teemed with so many able and per- 
tinent articles on Peace, that we can copy only a fraction of what has 
been published since the date of our last number. The religious press 
has published by far the most; but we can find room only for extracts 
from a few secular papers, as specimens of what our most intelligent, 
practical men are fast coming to think on this great subject. 


Progress or Peace Principtes.—There is in the church-yard of a 
neighboring town a grave-stone on which is chiseled “ He was a Chris- 
tian and a Warrior”—nor do we deem this wrong or absurd in the 
popular use of the word “Christian.” This term is not used to denote 
a perfect man, who is thoroughly and altogether imbued with the spirit 
of Christ. It means one who seeks to know his duty and is resolved to 
follow out in his conduct the teachings of the Saviour as he understands 
them. We doubt not that very many warriors have been actuated by 
high and holy motives and were as conscientious in the use of the 
sword, as the advocates of peace in the use of the pen. 

We have adverted to this inscription to show the change in public 
opinion on the subject of war. When this stone was set up—some 
fifty years since—it accorded with the common tone. The inscription 
was not considered in bad taste, it excited no remark, did not convey 
any idea of incongruity—did not strike the reader as the joining to- 
gether of things opposite to their nature. Now who can take into the 
mind at once, the self-sacrificing spirit of the Prince of Peace and the 
martial-spirit, destroying men for its own good, and not feel, that the 
one is of Heaven, the other from the lusts and passions of men? Who 
would not shudder to have the print of a battle in the leaves of the 
New Testament, or to see cast upon the metal of the cannon, “ Love 
your enemy?” ‘The stoutest advocate for war now is not exactly 
satisfied with the words Christian and warrior placed before him in so 
close connection, that the mind must drink in the opposite ideas at one 
and the same time. He would require some space between them— 
some separating word that he might turn from the one to the other. He 
was a Christian though a warrior, would strike the eye much more 
pleasantly. 

One point is therefore gained for:peace. Fighting which once was 
believed to be supported, nay, commanded by our faith, is now supposed 
to be only tolerated by it, and this from the necessity of the case. This 
is all which public opinion will now yield to the warrior, all which the 
warrior claims, and this half apology for the battle, is spoken as it were 
in a whisper; it is not boldly and forcibly spoken as a settled and 
acknowledged truth. 

We remember at a public discussion on the subject of war, when, 
the lawfulness of war was attempted to be proved by the Scriptures, to 
have heard an advocate of war on the ground of the necessity of the 
case, remark that for his part it made his heart sink within him to hear 
the gospel quoted as an apology for war. This is public opinion to a 
great extent.—Portsmouth Journal. 


Errorts 1n Benatr or Peace.—Perhaps one can scarcely be 
found so sanguine, as to imagine that all wars may for the future be 
avoided. Reasons compels us to contemplate the probability of their 
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actual occurrence. When we think that individuals and political 
parties, seeking to acquire or to retain power, may urge their country- 
men into war, when we think that want of skill, excess of passion, ina 
diplomatist, is a fruitful cause of war, that in some countries military 
men seek war as the only means of distinction, and that in some, 
nations are impelled to war by their rulers to employ an idle popula- 
tion, to turn the minds of people from scanning the vices of govern- 
ment, and even to sweep off a turbulent excess of population, whose 
rulers cannot find them bread, without surrendering their own long 
enjoyed possessions—we cannot, at the present day, believe wars im- 
possible. We, who are the people, are, alas, still the sport of our 
rulers; and I shudder, when, as an individual, I think that every thing 
which I hold dear on earth may be held as a forfeit to the caprice of 
rulers, and of a people who believe they must fight. 


War not Necessary.—lIs it possible that the world is so ill-ar- 
ranged, that the heart of man and the course of Providence are so ill- 
contrived, that men cannot exist, that men, cannot enjoy life, except 
upon the condition that every few years they must murder one another 
by scores, or by the hundred thousand? Are murder, rapine, lust, the 
most furious, the most demoniacal passions, the keenest miseries, 
which can rack the human frame, and desolate the spirit, necessary to 
carry out the purposes of a wise Providence, in the government of 
nations? I reply, if we are infidels, we may believe in the abstract 
necessity of war. If, on the other hand, we have those kindly senti- 
ments in the heart, which persuade us of the existence, and lead us to 
adore the perfections of a Being infinitely wise and good, we must 
come to an unutterably deep conviction, that man alone is answerable 
for the horrors of war, that it lies in his power, that it his duty to put an 
end to international war. Believe that man may control the evil pas- 
sions of man, believe that wisdom will be granted to man, as one of the 
necessaries of existence, as fast as he awakes to feel the want of it, and 
such a faith involves the faith also that it is in our power to put an end 
to war. 

It must be done! If tyrants have hitherto used us as the sport of 
their passions, and have doomed us to destruction to satiate their lusts, 
we must now teach them that we are too precious to be sacrificed as 
worthless. Man is not by his birth a murderer. There is room in the 
world for all of us. There are means of life richly furnished to all who 
are compelled to draw the breath of existence. Let us live together; 
let us determine that we will live in peace; and let us understand, too, 
that peace may be preserved with national honor and with national 
justice. 

CAUSES FAVORABLE TO PEAcre.—Many general causes are now in 
operation, to which I need not allude, since all the world knows them, 
to bring about a condition of permanent peace among nations. Much 
dependence is to be placed upon the influence of trade and commerce 
to unite nations in bonds offriendship. Much is to be placed upon the 
fact that Lyons starves, if France goes to war, and Birmingham and 
Lowell must be ruined, if England and America fight. A million hun- 
gry operatives in Manchester, Sheffield and Preston, constitute an inse- 
cure basis, on which to rest, while engaging in the game of war. But 
while commerce and economy, while the gradual diffusion of intelli- 
gence and Christian principles are demonstrating the folly of war, and 
compelling governments to peace, the Christian mind cannot but be- 
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lieve that causes may be put in operation, not yet at work, or that those 
now in operation, may be accelerated, so as to hasten on the period of 
permanent international peace. Is war foolish? Let the world see 
and understand its folly. Is war unnecessary to defend right and vin- 
dicate honor? Show to the world at large, and Jet not the conviction 
be shut up in private breasts, that justice and honor may be preserved 
without recourse to war. Is war unchristian and Christianity true? 
Then, let the world see that its practice and its principles have been 
at variance; and let us generally proclaim that we will put an end to 
wars, or else let us proclaim the wisdom of infidelity. 


SusstituTes ror War.—Many disputed questions have heretofore 
been settled by arbitration. Kings and princes have wisely, benevo- 
lently, honorably availed themselves of the power, conferred by their 
stations, to intercede for peace between contending nations. May not 
one further step be made beyond the royal domain, for the purpose of 
discovering and establishing justice? As a nation, we send commis- 
sioners to our north-eastern boundary, to discover the naked truth; we 
do not, as a nation, count ourselves degraded by entrusting the dis- 
covery of truth to private minds; three hundred years ago many a 
government, in such circumstances, would have considered its honor 
tarnished, by attempts to inquire for the truth, and most of all by using 
private men for its discovery. As a nation, again, we often appear in 
the courts of our country, and the meanest citizen is allowed to plead 
before private men his cause against his country. Yetasa nation, we 
do not feel degraded if Taney, and Story, and Marshall decide that we 
have done wrong, and compel us to do right. Why, then, I ask, may 
not two nations, involved in difficulty, appeal, not to heads which wear 
crowns for their blood’s sake and not for their wisdom, but to those 
whose only crown is the wisdom with which hoayen cnduwed thom, 
and the learning and virtues which they have acquired? Nations 
would not demean themselves, they would show themselves honorable, 
by appointing a commission of men, distinguished and able, chosen 
from some other people than their own, to decide wherein lay the right. 
There are men in the world worthy to be chosen for such a purpose; a 
nation best defends its honor before the world, when it rejects its pre- 
sent interests as a rule of conduct, and takes reasonabie means to 
discover what is right—Boston Courier. 


SPECULATIONS ON WAR AND PEAce.—‘ We find in the National 
Intelligencer of the 28th ult., a review of ‘ Wheaton’s Progress of the 
Law of Nations in Europe,’ translated from the Prussian Gazette for 
that paper; the editors of which deem it ‘ interesting to a large portion 
of their readers,’ and especially that part of it relating to perpetual 
peace,—a question that has been lately a good deal agitated in the 
political circles of Europe.’ The edition of Mr. Wheaton’s work re- 
ferred to in this article, we have not seen; but the reviewer opposes 
the idea of a general and perpetual peace, and seems to have adopted 
a theory hostile, in our view, to the dearest interests of humanity. 
After alluding to three methods which have been suggested, he adds: 

‘ Genz has shown how the idea of a union of all states and of a per- 
petual peace, though it can never be realized in practice, may never- 
theless contribute to perfect the theory of international justice. He 
has also demonstrated much more conclusively than Hegel, that war is 
only a relative evil. As in the physical, so in the moral world, the 
principle of preservation is connected with the principle of destruction. 
Every new form of existence arises from the destruction of an old, 
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Life springs anew out of death. Hence the war perpetually waged 
by the various races of animals against each other, by savage man 
against the wild beasts, and by civilized man against the savage. The 
human race finds itself in this situation; it seeks its own preservation 
and its dominion over the earth by the destruction of others. This 
extraordinary economy of nature seems a contradictory system, unless 
we contemplate the universe from an elevated point of view. Pain, 
destruction and death, are only relative ideas, produced by the peculiar 
manner in which these changes act upon our sensations. Could we 
look deeper into the harmony of nature, these mysteries would appear 
clear, wise, consistent. The perpetual war of nature would then ap- 
pear only as a proof of her perpetual activity. Man, as a rational 
being, is, through self-dependence and free-agency, placed above these 
seeming contradictions of nature. Destruction and death have for him 
no meaning; his preservation, and that of every thing else that exists, 
depends on general preservation, and not on general destruction. But 
man is never an entirely rational being; the warlike instinct, the ini- 
mical principle, which sets all nature in motion, lives, moves, and 
works in him. The rights of every inhabitant of the earth can only be 
effectually secured against al] others by a lawful bond of union. War 
would not then be entirely banished from the earth, as a cessation of 
it would require a cessation of those instincts which are in conflict with 
the supreme dominion of reason; but, at least, there would be the pos- 
sibility of a condition of things in which no lawful war could take place. 
The whole earth must become one State, before law can obtain a com- 
plete guaranty for its observance among men; but as nature has ren- 
dered such a universal State morally impossible, the idea of perpetual 
peace must be considered a chimera; war, with all its horrors, is the 


only possible security for a social union among men founded upon law; 
and however paradoxical the assertion may sound, It Is nevertheless an 


undeniable truth, that wirHouT WAR THERE WOULD BE NO PEACE 
ON EARTH.’ 

All this may be very profound and very interesting to the editors and 
readers of the Intelligencer; but to us it seems a mixture of infidelity, 
absurdity and nonsense. To represent war among men as arising in 
the moral world by some law similar to that which, in the physical, 
connects the principle of preservation with destruction, and which 
stirs up certain classes of irrational animals against others, is contrary 
to the plain language of Scripture. To say that ‘ war is only a relative 
evil,’—that ‘pain, destruction and death, are only relative ideas, pro- 
duced by the peculiar manner in which these changes act upon our 
sensations,’—that ‘ destruction and death have for man no meaning,’— 
is to speak neither reasonably nor intelligibly. The idea which gleams 
out from this cloudy paragraph, that Nature has so ordered things as 
to forbid the least hope of general and perpetual peace, and render 
war with all its horrors necessary to secure a social union among men 
founded on law, is one which should be opposed, as contravening alike 
the interests of humanity, the dictates of reason, and the predictions 
of the Bible. All war originates in the evil principles or passions of 
the human breast. Even if justifiable where exclusively defensive and 
retaliatory, its existence implies that the wrong which renders defence 
and retaliation a duty, is without excuse. To the nation thus defend- 
ing itself, it is but a /esser, chosen in preference to a greater evil; and 
cannot, with propriety, be held as in its own nature contributing in 
any sense to the general welfare of mankind. And we add, that 
words not simply more paradoxical, but more absurd, were never 
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penned than the concluding ones of the Reviewer,—‘ without war there 
would be no peace on earth.’ iy 

It is impossible in a single brief article to discuss this great subject. 
To us, nothing is more obvious, than that peaceful sentiments will 
spring up and grow in the minds of men, in exact proportion to the pro- 
gress of knowledge and the influence of Christianity. Nothing could 
be more reasonable, or more advantageous for nations, than the adop- 
tion, by common consent, of some tribunal, to arbitrate between them 
in case of differences, and the abolition utterly, thereby, of the atro- 
cious custom of war. The fulfilment by such a policy of the beautiful 
and sublime language of Prophecy, revealing in the future the periods 
‘when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more,’ is hardly to be realized until the people of Europe 
learn more of their rights and interests, and obtain a larger share in 
their government. 

The standing armies, and vast stores of warlike implements and of 
ammunition, and the naval armaments, maintained by European Poten- 
tates, are mighty obstacles to peace; but the people will finally know 
that these are designed, in most cases, rather to keep them in subjection 
than to defend their rights. Were the population of Europe as enlight- 
ened, free, moral, and virtuous as the people of New England, few 
difficulties, we imagine, would be found in the way of a general and 
perpetual peace. Voltaire, who was quick to discern the inconsis- 
tencies and crimes of Christian nations, having mentioned famine, the 
plague, and war, as the great evils of the world, and that the last com- 
prises and concentrates the other two, says we owe this last (war) ‘to 
the fancy of two or three hundred persons, scattered over the surface of 
the globe, under the name of princes and ministers.’ 

It was observed by that lamented friend of Peace (the late Wm. 
Ladd, Esq.), speaking of a League, or a Coalition of Nations,—‘As to 
its practicability, whatsoever depends on human volition, is practica- 
ble,—what has been done, may be done again,—what now exists on a 
small scale, may hereafter exist on a larger one.’ 

The doctrine of the Prussian reviewer may suit the heartless system 
of European politics, and the more cruel system of an unbaptized and 
infidel philosophy, but should be utterly reprobated by all American 
republicans and Christians. We haye seen too much of the hand and 
shared too largely in the beneficence of the Almighty Ruler of nations, 
to despair of the fortunes of our race. We ask the attention of all 
good and peaceable men (as Isaac Walton would say) to the following 
words of that excellent lover of peace, just quoted: 

‘ There perished, in the wars which followed the French Revolution, 
five millions and sixty thousand men. Had Christians used as much 
energy in converting the heathen, as they have in cutting each other’s 
throats,—had the expenses of the late wars been employed in sending 
five millions of missionaries to the heathen, after having set them the 
example of peace at home,—the world would soon be converted to the 
peaceful religion of Christ.’ ’’—WV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





VOICE OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. 

We earnestly desire to call the attention of the friends of peace to 
the first articles in the February and March numbers of the Democratic 
Review, published in New York, entitled, ‘*‘ The Peace Movement,’’ 
and ‘‘The late William Ladd.’’ Weare sure the perusal of them will 
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afford gratification, not only by the singular felicity of their style, but 
still more by the sound philosophical views they take of the princi- 
ples and action of the peace operation; and the discriminating rational- 
ity of the doctrines advanced. The first of these articles (No. for 
February) treats of the aims and efforts of Peace Societies; the senti- 
ments which lead to war, the favorable circumstances now existing, 
inspiring a hope of peace; the opinions of eminent men on the subject, 
and the effects of the present movement. The second article (No. for 
March) is employed in delineating the character of the late William 
Ladd, the characteristic earnestness with which he promulgated his 
principles; the peculiarities of his person, manner and feelings, by 
which his great influence was produced; and the religious sentiments 
which guided him in his arduous labors, and it concludes with a brief 
history of his valuable and beneficent life. 

We wish our limits would permit us to give extracts from these in- 
teresting articles, although we should hardly know how to select them, 
where the whole is so highly sustained; but we hope to do so in future, 
unless it should be deemed expedient to reprint the whole in a separate 


form. 


THe ANNUAL MEETING will be held in Boston, during the last 
week of May, usually devoted to the anniversary exercises of kindred 
societies. Due notice will be given in the weekly papers; and mean- 
while arrangements are in contemplation and progress to give it a 
peculiar kind and degree of interest. 


fos THe Anvocatre.—The next No. will be published on the 
week of our Anniversary, and be issued from that time, once a month. 
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